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Dwarf : How is A. S. dwellan suggestive ? Certainly it would be hard to 
show any relationship between the two words. 

Ease: Why not from A. S. ed'Se ? So Matzner, Eng. Gram. I 145, and Grimm, 
Gesch. der d. Sprache 352. Of course the form ease is due to French influence, 
which has reshaped the original word. 

By a singular oversight Skeat calls eld an obsolete word. The poets still 
use it, at all events. Thus Byron, Childe Harold, I 93 : 

" Lands that contain the monuments of Eld." 

Longfellow, Prelude to Voices of the Night : 

" Tales that have the rime of age 
And chronicles of eld." 

William Morris, The Earthly Paradise, May : 

" And shuddered at the sight of Eld and Death." 

Even as ' old man ' in Coleridge, The Destiny of Nations : 

" To the tottering eld 
Still as a daughter would she run ; she placed 
His cold limbs at the sunny door." 

Prof. Skeat is ready to ascribe somewhat too much influence to the Celtic, we 
think, going to the extent, as under the word icicle, of supposing that an Ice- 
landic word was borrowed directly from Old Irish or Welsh. Again, he is 
inclined to derive English words quite too frequently from the modern Scandi- 
navian or North German languages. As one example out of many, the word 
douse may be cited. Direct derivation from the Swedish is hardly to be thought 
of in such a case. It might be objected, moreover, that he shows too marked a 
leaning toward the onomatopoetic theory of which Wedgwood is one of the 
foremost expounders. 

But we have no desire to indulge in carping criticism, for, while many dis- 
puted points remain to be settled, and while it is certain that some of Prof. 
Skeat's positions will prove untenable, his dictionary can only be received with 
the acknowledgment that it displays great learning, conscientiousness and skill 
on the part of the editor, and that it is indispensable to all who concern 
themselves with the history of the English language. 

Albert S. Cook. 



Introduction to the Study of Sign-Language among the North American 
Indians as illustrating the Gesture-Speech of Mankind. By Garrick 
Mallery, Brevet Lieut.-Col. U. S. Army. Washington : Government 
Printing Office. 1880. 

In this book, which is issued by the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution, we have the first attempt in this country to treat sign-language 
scientifically ; the author, aware of the extent of the subject, modestly calls it 
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nothing more than an introduction, a short statement of some general prin- 
ciples, with suggestions to observers. He properly refers to the value of sign- 
speech as a universal language, especially for those who have to deal with our 
Indians ; there are some remarkable accounts of the readiness of communi- 
cation between Indians and deaf-mutes. And while this sign-language excels 
the other in graphic effect and rapidity, it is also, he thinks, not without 
capacity of expressing abstract ideas. Then, there is its further utility in the 
study of picture-writing, which may be regarded as having the same origin 
with gesture, as being in fact little more than a graphic form of gesture ; from 
it, Col. Mallery thinks, we may learn something of the syntax and the root- 
meanings of the spoken languages. Whether, says he, the order of the signs 
is the order of the spoken language depends on whether a sign- or picture- 
writing has intervened between the primitive sign-speech and spoken lan- 
guage (Col. Mallery assumes throughout the evolutionist theory of language). 
If such writing has not intervened, the writing will follow the order of words 
in spsaking ; if it has, the picture-writing and the spoken language will both 
follow the order of the signs. The difficulty about this is that the assumption 
of a picture-writing between the two phases of language is hardly warranted ; 
we know of such writing only among tribes who have reached a well developed 
spoken language. What light the study of the picture-writing and the signs 
will throw on syntax we cannot tell ; they have been so little studied that it 
would be premature to express an opinion. If a syntactical principle can be 
discovered in the signs it may give the genesis of Indian syntax, and possibly 
help us to comprehend the origin of the'sentence. One school of philologists 
at the present day wish to see in the sentence the unit of speech, and to 
explain inflections as the breaking up of the sentence-word into its parts. A 
sign may represent such a sentence-word, and the comparison of the spoken 
language may show its existence there. But it would be extremely unsafe to 
reason from the sign to the language without having made a thorough study of 
the latter ; and we should therefore suggest to our author to urge on his col- 
laborators the earnest study of the Indian tongues with which they have to 
deal. Col. Mallery further points out that pantomime and gesture is natural 
to man, and he expresses the opinion that language comes partly from certain 
sounds that naturally accompany certain gestures, voice and gesture then 
moving on in parallel development. As to the modern use of gesture and 
sign, he suggests that it is occasioned by the contact of strange dialects, and 
that it is discontinued when a common dialect comes into use. In illustration 
he cites the gesticulating French and Italians, who live in the midst of a babel 
of dialects, in contrast with the isolated insular and ungesticulating English ; 
but here national temperament comes into play. Among our Indians sign- 
talking is universal as an art — they all employ it, except the civilized tribes, 
but our author gives abundant examples to show that there is no one universal 
sign-language. The examples he gives of various signs for the same idea are 
curious and interesting. The pamphlet ends with an excellent set of instruc- 
tions to observers. 

We are glad that so competent a man as Col. Mallery is interesting himself 
in the investigation. What is now lacking is regulated intelligent cooperation, 
and we bespeak for him the assistance of all persons who are in position to 
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acquire accurate information on the subject. So far as linguistic results are 
concerned, we look for light from these inquiries rather in the analogy between 
the developments of signs and language than from any material and substan- 
tive relation to be exhibited between the two. The processes of mind are the 
same, or nearly the same, in both cases, and we shall be able to study the 
psychology of language in that of this other and lower means of communica- 
tion, as we study the physical and mental organization of man in that of the 
lower animals. 

C. H. Toy. 



The Number and General Character of American Publications for 
1879, in Romance Philology and Literature. 

Statistics of publication are usually regarded as a pretty sure barometer by 
which the rise or fall of interest or activity in any given department of science 
may be measured. This is true, I think, however, as applied to language, only 
in so far as the study of it has advanced beyond the purely practical stage, or 
the immediate wants of the community for text-books have not already been 
supplied. Both of these conditions have been well illustrated by the most 
recent American contributions to Romance philology and literature. Up to date 
not a single original scientific treatise has appeared with us in this field, while 
the development of the pedagogical side of it has been so extraordinary that we 
stand second only to Germany, perhaps, in the number of aids offered to the 
student who is seeking an acquaintance with the rudiments of these languages. 
Besides a large number of imported works, no less than 364 grammars, hand- 
books and other elementary helps are now actually to be had of our own pub- 
lishers. About five-sixths of these belong to the French alone, the remaining 
sixth being divided between the Spanish and Italian, with a proportion of three 
to one in favor of the former. 

Fully nine-tenths of all the works here mentioned are introductory in the 
strictest sense of the term, while a large part of the other tenth is nothing but 
a repetition of methods already issued under another form, the existence of 
which, in certain cases, has been lost sight of, in others, wilfully ignored. 
These, we hold, have virtually no raison d'etre, as they have simply multiplied 
the difficulties of selection for the scholar, without adding in any way to the 
reduction of his expense or time in acquiring the fundamental laws of the lan- 
guage. We need not, moreover, be surprised with this long list of educational 
works to draw on, and with no introduction, as yet, into the scientific study of 
the Neo-Latin idioms, that the last year (1879) has been particularly barren in 
production in this department. It has been characterized by a marked falling 
off in the number of conversational and purely elementary manuals, by the 
absence of all 6- or 12-lesson methods, and of all 'lightning-train' issues for 
learning ' without study' ; nor has any new ' short-cut' series been proposed or 
' leather-bottle ' exercises invented for the acquisition of French ' without a 
master.' We have evidently touched bottom, and an era of common sense is 
about to set in, which we owe, perhaps, in great measure to the blessings con- 
ferred upon us by the methode naturette. 



